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From J. G. Whittier’s “ Prose Works.” 
RICHARD BAXTER. 
(Continued from page 274.) 

Among Baxter’s old parishioners of Kid- 
derminster was a widowed lady of gentle 
birth, named Charlton, who, with her daugh- 
ter Margaret, occupied a house in his neigh- 
borhood. The daughter was a brilliant girl, 
of “strangely vivid wit,” and “in early 
youth,” he tells us, “ pride, and romances, 
and company suitable thereunto, did take her 
up.” But ere long, Baxter, who acted in the 
double capacity of spiritual and temporal 
physician, was sent for to visit her, on an 
occasion of sickness. He ministered to her 
bodily and mental sufferings, and thus se- 
cured her gratitude and confidence. On her 
recovery, under the influence of his warnings 
and admonitions, the gay young girl became 
thoughtful and serious, abandoned her light 
books and companions, and devoted herself 
to the duties of a Christian profession. Bax- 
ter was her counsellor and confident. She 
disclosed to him all her doubts, trials, and 
temptations, and he, in return, wrote her 
long letters of sympathy, consolation, and 
encouragement. He began to feel such an 
unwonted interest in the moral and spiritual 
growth of his young disciple, that, in his 
daily walks among his parishioners, he found 
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cold, close heart warmed and expanded. He 
began to repay her confidence with his own, 
| disclosing to her all his plans of benevolence, 
soliciting her services, and waiting, with de- 
ference, for her judgment upon them, A 
change came over his habits of thought and 
his literary tastes; the harsh, rude disputant, 
the tough, dry logician, found himself ad- 
dressing to his young friend epistles in verse 
on doctrinal points and matters of casuistry ; 
Westminster Catechism in rhyme; the Solemn 
League and Covenant set to music. A mira- 
cle alone could have made Baxter a poet; 
the cold, clear light of reason “ paled the in- 
effectual fires” of his imagination ; all things 
presente themselves to his vision “ with 
ard outlines, colorless, and with no sur- 
rounding atmosphere.” That he did, never- 
theless, write verses, so creditable as to 
justify a judicious modern critic in their 
citation and approval, can perhaps be ac- 
counted for only as one of the phenomena of 
that subtle and transforming influence to 
which even his stern nature was unconscious- 
ly pielding. Baxter was in love. 
Never did the blind god try his archery on 
a more unpromising subject. Baxter was 
nearly fifty years of age, and looked still 
older. His life had been one long fast and 
penance. Even in youth he had never 


himselfinevitably drawn towards her mother’s | known a schoolboy’s love for cousin or play- 


dwelling. 


In her presence, the habitual | mate. 


He had resolutely closed up his heart 


-austerity of his manner was softened; his! against emotions which he regarded as the 
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allurements of time and sense. He had made 
a merit of celibacy, and written and pub- 
lished against the entanglement of godly 
ministers in matrimonial engagements and 
family cares. It is questionable whether he 
now understood his own case, or attributed 
to its right cause the peculiar interest which 
he felt in Margaret Charlton. Left to him- 
self, it is more than probable that he might 
never have discovered the true nature of that 
interest, or conjectured that anything what- 
ever of earthly passion or sublunary emotion 
had mingled with his spiritual Platonism. 
Commissioned and set apart to preach repen- 
tance to dying men, penniless and homeless, 
worn with bodily pain and mental toil, and 
treading as he believed on the very margin 
of his grave, what had he to do with love? 
What power had he to inspire that tender 
sentiment, the appropriate offspring only of 
youth, and health, and beauty ? 
** Could any Beatrice see 
A lover in such anchorite !”’ 

But in the mean time, a reciprocal feeling 
was gaining strength in the heart of Marga- 
ret. To her grateful appreciation of the con- 
descension of a great and good man,—grave, 
learned, and renowned,—to her youth and 
weakness, and to her enthusiastic admiration of 
his intellectual powers, devoted to the highest 
and holiest objects, succeeded naturally enough 
the tenderly suggestive pity of her woman’s 
heart, as she thought of his lonely home, his 
unshared sorrows, his lack of those sympa- 
thies and kindnesses which make tolerable 
the hard journey of life. Did she not owe to 
him, under God, the salvation of body and 
mind? Was he not her truest and most 
faithful friend, entering with lively interest 
into all her joys and sorrows? Had she not 
seen the cloud of his habitual sadness broken 
by gleams of sunny warmth and cheerfulness, 
as they conversed together? Could she do 
better than devote herself to the pleasing task 
of making his life happier, of comforting him 
in seasons of pain and weariness, encourag- 
ing him in his vast labors, and throwing over 
the cold and hard austerities of his nature 
the warmth and light of domestic affection? 
Pity, reverence, gratitude, and womanly ten- 
derness, her fervid imagination ind the 
sympathies of a deeply religious nature, com- 
bined to influence her decision. Disparity of 
age and condition rendered it improbable 
that Baxter would ever venture to addres her 
in any other capacity than that of a friend 
and teacher; and it was left to herself to 
give the first intimation of the possibility of a 
more intimate relation. 

It is easy to imagine with what mixed 
feelings of joy, surprise, and perplexity Bax- 
ter must have received the delicate avowal. 
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Ther@was much in the circumstances of the 
case to justify doubt, misgiving, and close 
searchings of heart. He must have felt the 
peingal contrast which that: fair girl in the 
blogm of her youth presented to the worn 
man of middle years, whose very breath was 
suffering, and over whom death seemed 
always impending. Keenly conscious of his 
infirmities of temper, he must have feared for 
the happiness of a loving, gentle being, daily 
exposed to their manifestations. From his 
well-known habit of consulting what he re- 
garded as the Divine Will in every import- 
ant step of his life, there can be no doubt 
that his decision was the result quite as much 
of a prayerful and patient consideration of 
duty as of the promptings of his heart. 
Richard Baxter was no impassioned Abelard; 
his pupil in the school of his severe and self- 
denying piety was no Heloise; but what their 
union lacked in romantic interest was com- 
pensated by its purity and disinterestedness, 
and its sanction by all that can hallow 
human passion, and harmonize the love of 
the created with the love and service of the 
Creator. 

Although summoned by a power which it 
would have been folly to resist, the tough 


































“From the first thoughts yet many changes 
and stoppages intervened, and long delays,” 
he tells us. The terms upon which he finally 
capitulated are perfectly in keeping with his 
character. “She consented,” he says, “ to 
three conditions of our marriage. 1st. That 
I should have nothing that before our mar- 
riage was hers; that 1, who wanted no earth- 
ly supplies, might not seem to marry hér 
from selfishness. 2d. That she would so 
alter her affairs that I might be entangled in 
no lawsuits. 3d. That she should expect 
none of my time which my ministerial work 
should require.” 

As was natural; the wits of the Court had 
their jokes upon this singular marriage; and 
many of his best friends regretted it, when 
they called to mind what he had written in 
favor of ministeriai celibacy, at a time when, 
as he says, “he thought to live and die a 
bachelor.” But Baxter had no reason to 
regret the inconsistency of his precept and 
example. How much of the happiness of 
the next twenty years of his life resulted 
from his union with a‘kind and affectionate 
woman he has himself testified, in his simple 
and touching “ Breviate of the Life of the 
late Mrs. Baxter.” Her affections were so 
ardent, that her husband confesses his fear 
that he was unable to make an adequate 
return, and that she must have been disap- 
eee in him in consequence. He extols 

er pleasant conversation, her active benevo 
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theologian did not surrender at discretion. ‘ 
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lence, her disposition to aid him in all his 
labors, and her noble forgetfulness of self, in 
ministering to his comfort in sickness and im- 


prisonment. “She was the meetest helper I 
could have had in the world,” is his lan- 
guage. “If I spoke harshly or sharply, it | 
offended her. If I carried it (as I am apt) | 
with too much negligence of ceremony or 
humble compliment to any, she would modest- 
ly tell me of it. If my looks seemed not 
pleasant, she would have me amend them 
(which my weak, pained state of body in- 
disposed me to do”). He admits she had her | 
failings, but, taken as a whole, the “ Breviate” | 
is an exalted eulogy. 

His history from this time is marked by | 
few incidents of a public character. During 
that most disgraceful period in the annals of | 
England, the reign of the second Charles, 
his peculiar position exposed him to the per- 
sécutions of Prelacy, and the taunts and 
abuse of the Sectaries, standing as he did be- 
tween these extremes, and pleading for a 
moderate Episcopacy. He was between the 
upper millstone of High Church and the 
nether one of Dissent. To use his own 
simile, he was like one who seeks to fill with 
his hand a cleft in a log, and feels both sides 
close upon him with pain. All parties and sects 
had, as they thought, grounds of complaint 
against him. There was in him an almost 





childish simplicity of purpose, a headlong 
earnestness and eagerness, which did not 
allow him to consider how far a present act 
or opinien harmonized with what he had 
already done or written. His greatest ad- 
mirers admit his lack of judgment, his inap- 
titude for the management of practical mat- 
ters. His utter incapacity to comprehend 
rightly the public men and measures of his 
day is abundantly apparent; and the incon- 
sistencies of his conduct and his writings 
are too marked to need comment. He suffered 
persecution for not conforming to some 
trifling matters of church usage, while he ad- 
vocated the doctrine of passive obedience to 
the King or ruling power, and the right of 
that power to enforce conformity. He wrote 
against conformity while himself conforming ; 
seceded from the Church, and yet held stated 
communion with it; begged for the curacy of 
Kidderminster, and declined the bishopric of 
Hereford. His writings were many of them 
directly calculated to make Dissenters from 
the Establishment, but he was invariably 
offended to find others practically influenced 
by them, and quarrelled with his own con- 
verts to Dissent. The High-Churchmen of 
Oxford burned his “ Holy Commonwealth” 
as seditious and revolutionary ; while Har- 
rington and the republican club of Miles’s 
coffee-house condemned it for its hostility to 


ee 


democracy, and its servile doctrine of obe- 
dience to kings. He made noble pleas for 
liberty of conscience, and bitterly complained 
of his own suffering from Chureh Courts, yet 
maintained the necessity of enforcing con- 
formity, and stoutly opposed the tolerant 
doctrines of Penn and Milton. Never did a 
great and good man so entangle himself with 
contradictions and inconsistencies. The wit- 
ty and wicked Sir Roger L’Estrange com- 
piled from the irreconcilable portions of his 
works a laughable “ Dialogue between Rich- 
ard and Baxter.” The Antinomians found 
him guilty of Socinianism ; and one noted 


' controversialist undertook to show, not with- 


out some degree of plausibility, that he was 
by turns a Quaker and a Papist! 

Although able to suspend his judgment 
and carefully weigh evidence, upon matters 
which he regarded as proper subjects of de- 
bate and scrutiny, he possessed the power to 
shut out and banish at will all doubt and 
misgiving in respect to whatever tended to 
prove, illustrate, or enforce his settled 
opinions and cherished doctrines. His credu- 
lity at times seems boundless. Hating the 
Quakers, and prepared to believe all manner 
of evil of them, he readily came to the con- 
clusion that their leaders were disguised 
Papists. He maintained that Lauderdale 
was a good and pious man, in spite of atroci- 
ties in Scotland which entitle him to a place 
with Claverhouse; and indorsed the character 
of the infamous Dangerfield, the inventor of 
the Meal-tub Plot, as a worthy convert from 
popish errors. To prove the existence of 
devils and spirits, he collected the most ab- 
surd stories and old-wives fables, of soldiers 
scared from their posts at night by headless 
bears, of a young witch pulling the hooks 
out of Mr. Emlen’s bree¢hes and swallowing 
them, of Mr. Beacham’s locomotive tobacco- 
pipe, and the Rev. Mr. Munn’s jumping 
Bible, and of a drunken man punished for 
his intemperance by being lifted off his legs 
by an invisible hand! Cotton Mather’s mar- 
vellous account of his witch experiments in 
New England delighted him. He had it 
republished, declaring that “he must be an 
obstinate Sadducee who doubted it.” 

The matried life of Baxter, as might be 
inferred from the state of the times, was an 
unsettled one. He first took a house at 
Moorfields, then removed to Acton, where he 
enjoyed the conversation of his neighbor, Sir 
Matthew Hale; from thence he found refuge 
in Rickmansworth, and after that in divers 
other places. “The women have most of 
this trouble,” he remarks, “but my wife 
easily bore it all.” When unable to preach, 
his rapid pen was always busy. Huge folios 
of controversial and doctrinal lore followed 
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each other in quick succession. He assailed 
Popery and the Establishment, Anabaptists, 
ultra Calvinists, Antinomians, Fifth Mon- 
archy men, and Quakers. His hatred of the 
latter was only modified by his contempt. 
He railed rather than argued against the 


“miserable creatures,” as he styled them. | 


They in turn answered him in like manner. 
“The Quakers,” he says, “in their shops, 
when I go along London streets, say, ‘ Alas! 

or man, thou art yet in darkness.’ They 
eis oft come to the congregation, when I 
had liberty to preach Christ’s Gospel, and 
cried out against me as a deceiver of the peo- 
ple. They have followed me home, crying 
out in the streets, ‘The day of the Lord is | 
coming, and thou shalt perish as a deceiver.’ | 
They have stood in the market-place, and | 
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under my window, year after year, crying to 
the people, ‘ Take heed of your priests, they | 
deceive your souls;’ and if any one wore a | 
lace or neat clothing, they cried out to me, | 
‘ These are the fruits of your ministry.’ ” | 
(To be concluded.) | 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. | 
“MIND THE LIGHT.” 


“Mind the Light.” This ancient phrase, | 
from the lips of that valiant servant of the 


———_- — --—enm—-  --- - 


| No. What do we do? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
*“ WHATSOEVER MAKES MANIFEST IS LIGHT.” 


This is a prominent doctrine and generally 
admitted. The question then is, where are we 
to obtain a saving knowledge of the true 
Light “that enlightens every man that comes 
into the world ?” 


The most popular theology tells us to go to 
the Bible; but the same Bible says, “If any 
man lack wisdom, let him ask of God who 
giveth liberally and upbraideth none.” I 
believe that there is a feeling abroad in the 
land, which is inherent, that God is willing 
to be the Teacher of His people Himself. 
The Scriptures of Truth—what are they but 
an emanation from the Word of God and not 
the Word itself. They act as the field-notes 
of a country that has been surveyed; but the 
spirit of God’s power is the great compass to 


|help us to discover that country, and es- 


tablish its lines and corners. In other words, 
it will establish us upon a sure foundation, 
plucking our feet from the mire and the clay, 
and bring us into harmony with our Lord 
and Saviour. Some may say that the way 
is dark, and there are many obstructions in 
the path. When we want to go to a certain 
place, do we refuse to go because it is dark ? 
We get a light—but 


Lord, George Fox, has become almost as a/|our light does not make the way plain from 


watchword or proverb in our Society, and 
is synonymous with that beautiful Scriptural 
text, “ To thy tent O Israel!” Happy would 
it be for us, were we more attentive to these 
commands. We should thereby be preserved 
from the many shoals and quicksands which 
lie in our path through life, and from the 
thorns and briars which so oft entangle us. 
Did we more frequently practice seasons of 
inward retirement qnd introversion of soul, 
our spiritual sight would be increased, and 
we should be enabled to see clearly the will 
of our Heavenly Father concerning us, and 
also be strengthened to obey those important 
injunctions. 

“To thy tent O Israel!” God is thy tent. 
A beautiful similitude,—exhibiting a quiet, 
gathered state of the soul, lying in self-abase- 
ment and humility at the Master’s feet, wait- 
ing to receive instruction from him. Blessed 
state, wherein at seasons the soul is permitted 
to hold sweet communion with the Father of 
Spirits ! S. M. H. 


—_——_-+-~ee—- - —___ 


There is dew in one flower, and not in an- 
other, because one opens its cup and takes it 





the beginning to the end. It shows a little 
way at atime; and as we proceed it keeps 
about so far ahead, and enables us to perceive 
the obstructions that lie in the way until we 
reach the end of our journey. If we only 
hold on to the light with our Heavenly 
Father’s care, we move forward in safety. 
Just so with this heavenly Light that “shines 
in darkness, but the darkness comprehends it 
not.” Let us have faith in‘this Light and 
follow it—it will brighten our pathway 
through life as a lamp to our feet. It will 
preserve us in our youth, be the guiding 
principle in manhood, and the solace of old 
age. 

May we be enabled to say with the apostle, 
“Thanks be God for His unspeakable gift.” 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for those 
that love Him.” 


Then while we believe that God is, and 
that He is a rich rewarder of all who serve 
Him, let us under all circumstances draw 
near unto Him, trusting in the fulness of his 
power for pardon and protection. If we call 





in, while the other closes itself and. the drop | upon Him while He is near, and seek Him 
runs off. God rains goodness and mercy as | while He may be found, we may prove to the 
wide as the dew, and if we lack them, it is | world that His hand is full of blessings, and 


ee we will not open our hearts to receive | that He will crown His children as heirs of 
them. 


| His kingdom. A SvuBSORIBER. 
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SELF-CONSECRATION, 
BY JOHN F. W. WARE. 
(Concluded from page 279.) 

How am I to make self-consecration 
thorough,—how get my grapple in the heart 
of the rock,—how secure myself against flaw? 

1. By making your consecration complete ; 
by reserving nothing to yourself; by giving 
all to God. The curse of the soul is its habit 
of halfness. Life everywhere bears melan- 


choly witness to the fact. In the things of 


the higher life, it is specially disastrous. 
Whose conscience does not condemn him? 
Who does not shamefully halt at the very 
crisis-point,—retreat at the moment that he 
should charge? Who has not again and 
again turned abruptly from his prayers, his 
resolves, his hopes, his only relief a panic 


ery, “God have mercy!” as there starts in| 


his soul the conviction that after all it is 
only half service that he offers ; that there is 
hehind another, blacker half, stubbornly re- 
fusing to be surrendered? What sighings, 
what upbraidings, what conscience-frights, at 
these too frequent revealings! and then what 
a lapse again into the old way, into the death- 
bondage!» Man’s soul must be in daily peril, 
unsafe in its safest hour, so long as he cannot 
yield this other half, so long as he will not 
make consecration a thing in every way com- 
plete. Sin must be master so long as man 
shall be renegade. The whole man-power is 
not out, in use, the whole power to do, the 
whole power to resist, and so there is ever 
this wretched failure, nursing ever the deadly, 
growing skepticism as to man’s ability to be 
what God demands and Christ enjoins. 
Man’s infidelity neutralizes Christ’s example, 
and thwarts the Divine purpose; and the 
second coming of the Saviour in the renewed 
life of his disciples is hardly more than a far- 
off dream of a few waiting Simeons and 
Annas. 

2. And, next, consecration must not be mere 
resolve. The most obstinately resolved is 
not self-consecrated. In mere resolve, we 
have only the human elements. The Divine 
partner is omitted,—that Being whose silent, 
special partnership is the real capital in the 
enterprise. When the unjust steward says, 
“T am resolved: what to do,” there is no 
quickening sympathy in us. We are not 
roused. It is a man’s word: there is no God 
in it. But when the Christ says, “I sanctif 
myself,” or Paul declares, “ This one thing ¥ 
do,” you find yourself unconsciously aglow, 
and a kindred spirit in you, and you know 
that they will do until the end; and you feel 
that your doing lies that way. The resolved 





» Man is the man alone: the consecrated man is 


the man with God. 
3: Self-consecration is not a single act, or 
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| fact in the past,—a definite thing to be re- 
ferred back to; it is not an act, an impulse, 
an emotion, a sentiment, but a principle 
brought and laid upon the altar of service, 
to be constantly re-placed, re-sanctified, as 
the show-bread of the table before the altar. 
It was this perpetual renewal of the early 
vow that made Jesus the all-conqueror ; not 
in Nazareth, not in the Temple, not at the 
Jordan, not in the Wilderness only was his 
consecrating, but in the very deed of love, in 
every word of truth, in every mountain 
rayer, in every midnight vigil, in every 
buffet of man, and every travail of his soul. 
Renewedly dedicated was he, not by any new 
Divine outpouring, but by ever-new outgoing 
of his spirit toward the Infinite, and ever- 
helping love. 
4. Nor is it merely the consecration of 
ourselves that is needed,—our hearts, our 
thoughts, our principles ; but the consecration 
of what is ours, the results of gifts God has 
made us in the beginning, the using of his 
talents. The man of intellect should conse- 
erate his brain to God, and, dying, be able to 
say that there is no line he could wish to blot, 
no sentiment he could desire to suppress ; the 
man of ingenuity should consecrate his gift, 
and let the cunning of his hand labor no- 
where that it will not bless man or help God. 
The artist, the discoverer, the man of science, 
and every greater or humbler man, is bound 
to use his ability as. a Divine trust, and see 
that it glorify not himself, but God ; and he 
who has money and makes money is bound, 
with no niggardly dole, to give it freely out 
to God’s service,—not to hug it or squander 
it, but to remember that it is the only gift of 
God of which he cannot take something away ; 
that it is the gift of God by which he can do 
much good; and that it is the mean avarice 
and hoarding of it, the stingy, selfish neglect 
| to use it for man and for God, which consti- 
tutes a crime Jesus more frequently and 
terribly rebuked, to which he awarded more 
fearful punishment, than all others. Take 
down your Bibles, and read the Gospels 
through with that one thought, and see how 
much and how perpetual is his demand of 
money, and what a doom he promises the 
man who will not be rich toward God; and 
then go into life, having not merely set apart, 
but consecrated, some new portion of your 
increase—God’s money—to the good of some 
fellow-man, some needy cause, some social 
good, to some great eternal principle of truth, 
| justice, liberty, right. Make a habit of so 
consecrating the returns. of every ability, 
that in the end yours may be the hopeful, 
cheerful answer, “Lo! there thou hast thine 
own with usury.” 
It is useless to talk, and deny the power of 
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the human soul to do anything God asks of it. 
It is no harsh, selfish task set us for own 
glory; but to our fidelity it will approve 
itself as a staff of support and a reward of 
joy. It will ever bring comfort and power. 
ave somewhere met a thought like this, the 
truth of which all will recognize,—there is in 
us al], and native to us, an element of self- 
sacrifice. It pulses through the imagination 
of our youth ; it is the spur of maturer love. 
Where we love we desire to give, not outward 
gifts merely, but se/f,—that which speciall 
is ours, ourselves. There is none so selfish 
but in some sphere desires to give up self, and 
succeeds, The element out of which self- 
consecration grows is, then, not merely a 
thing possible,—an acquisition ; but an en- 
dowment,—native. That consecration of 
self is possible in lower things, the long, 
patient devotedness in sickness proves, the 
= heroism of the last past years attests. 

s there not something deeper and better in 
us, something of more worth, something in 
which we may more desire to be spent, 
than love of friends, or loyalty to country ? 
And is there not something of a grand help 
in the very thought and purpose of so serving 
God, which lifts half the difficulty, and should 
take away all the doubt? If it be a thing a 
man cau do,—dare danger and death in the 
spirit of devotedness to country,—can we not 
give life, the every energy we possess, the 
uttermost that we are, to Him, the all-loving 
and gracious? Indeed, there is no im- 
possibility about it. The two things are 
similar in kind; they only differ in degree. 
Christ’s life is only impossible where there is 
no Christ’s spirit ; and Christ’s spirit is not 
the gift to the great and wise, the few: it is 
not exceptional; but God gives it without 
measure to the simple, who ask for it, who 
toil for it, who wait for it, who know it when 
it comes, and who accept and use it. He drops 
it into any heart which lies open to receive it, 
as he drops the dew into the lowliest flower 
whose upturned cup all day long has thirsted 
after, and patiently waited, the coming of the 
blessing. 

There is a single way to do the will of God 
ou earth, to render him the acceptable ser- 
vice. It is to consecrate, to religiously set 
apart and devote, ourselves to Him. And 
this consecration, as it was in Christ, is not 
one, but a series of acts, a constant renewal. 
The life of God in the soul is not a thing to 
be left to hazard, which may come in return 
toa little forethought and preparation. You 
cannot take it up under a spasm of .emotion, 
and carry it out as a sentiment into life. 
Sentiment parches and shrivels in the first 
heat of the world, wilts and wastes before its 
sirocco breath. It must be a principle, a 





thing with a taproot running deep down into 
the interior conciousness, grappling with the 
foundations of life, and getting its success of 
that Holy Spirit whose presence and sustain- 
ing power is not absent from any, though it 
slumber in the many who will not rouse it 
into life. 

To the work, then. “ Rally the good in 
the depths of thyself.” Bring the great offer- 
ing,—the heart, the life. Lay it reverently, 
with a great purpose and a deep prayer, with 
unflinching faith and kindling hope, upon 
the altar of service. God will move before 
it and about it, and will accept it as he once 
accepted Abraham’s sacrifice; he will wel- 
come it as he welcomed the Saviour’s sub- 
mission ; he will reward it with his best gift, 
—here peace, and hereafter bliss. 


cichinneiiagitlipcititiaiscti 
PARENTAL INFLUENCE. 


There are some parents who have no spe- 
cial views for the future of their children, or 
at least none that mould the daily scheme of 
their own lives and plans. They feed, clothe, 
and educate them, but are too much occupied 
with business or pleasure to turn their hearts 
to this as the highest of earthly aims, to 
form deliberate plans as to the habits, com- 
panions and preparation of those children 
for their place in the world. Others, whose 
hearts are deeply set on their offspring, have 
erroneous or injurious aims for them ; some 
wear out their lives in accumulating wealth 
fur them; others spend all their energies in 
making them agreeable and fashionable, and 
others sacrifice al! to their ambition, and 
cherish by example and precept, above all 
else, the love of pre-eminence. Some parents 
there are of a different stamp, religious, well 
meaning, but superficial, whose. only desire 
for their children is that they shall become 
the subjects of some sudden spiritual change, 
and profess a religious life in some visible 
way. Then they imagine their whole work 
is done. Few who will honestly examine 
their desires and aims for their children, will 
deny that they are in some respect one-sided 
and defective, too often lacking that breadth 
of view and largeness of soul that would 
take in all the needs and capabilities of the 
young life entrusted to their care. 

True views of parental duty would exalt 
and elevate our aims and hopes for those 
shortly to fill our places, and lead to renewed 
efforts of self-denial and diligence to fit them 
worthily to occupy the positions that await 
them. Parents should desire to see their 
children as they grow up, exhibit the marks 
of a correct and just principle, regulating 
and developing each portion of their nature, 
and so governing their bodily, intellectual, 
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social and religious habits, as to produce the 


most perfectly balanced and healthful char- 
acter. Nor need we even too nicely try with 
our metaphysical pruning knives to dissect 
and ascertain how much is the effect of edu- 
cation and training, or how far the strength 
of a separately rooted vitality would enable 
the young plant to stand without injury the 
shock of” separation from the parent stem. 


‘The physical, intellectual and moral natures 


each brought daily under the developing and 
controlling influence of virtuous principles 
is what all should desire and strive for, with 
respect to their children. The best evidence 
of this will not be of the marked or preco- 
cious or distinctive kind that many may 
desire. Precocious fruits and flower are not 
the best, and they fall the soonest. 

The cultivation of conscience in the heart 
of the child, in secret and in little things, pro- 


-ducing a susceptibility as to right and wrong; 


the training to diligence and faithfulness in 
known duties ; the inculcation of truthfulness, 
candor and justice, of reverence for goodness, 
and love and benevolence to all around, are 
the first and most important duties of every 
parent, and when the fruit of such instruction 
appears in the daily life of the young, it is 
worth far more than wholesale professions of 
the most lofty formal religion. If parents 
would cultivate in themselves the virtues of 
self-denial, and then exercise a tender watch- 
fulness, cherishing the buds of virtue in their 
children, instead of tearing them open to see 
if they are alive, or treading them under foot 
in thoughtlessness and indifférence, then con- 
fidence would be won and the most natural 
channels would be opened for all the maturity 
and experience of riper age to flow into the 
young heart and mould the impressible char- 
acter. Love is the first key to the child’s 
heart, and it is thus that its treasures are first 
unlocked by the magic touches of a mother’s 
affection. The haughty, cold, overbearing 
parent will produce the sly and distant child, 
and he who closes the natural channels of 
love and mutual confidence will have no 
window in Heaven opened to supply his de- 
ficiencies. But the earnest love, the judicious 
authority, the self-sacrificing exertion, the 
virtuous example of the true parent, will 
cause his child to regard all his instructions 
with an affectionate reverence that will make 
them sink deeply into his heart and mould 
his life. In fact, the whole prosperity of an 
-age or a nation will greatly depend on the 
welding together of the hearts of parents and 
-children, so as' to form a channel through 
which’ the wisdom; goodness and deepest ex- 
perience of the best men and women of all 
past’ ages, may. descend from generation to 
‘generation.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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EXCERPTS. 

The prophet sums up the substance of the 

law and of all religion in these oft-quoted and 
memorable words—“ He hath shewed thee, oh 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
We could not indite words which would better 
express our thoughts: The Master taught 
that there is but one test of discipleship. Not 
—~ nor creeds, nor experiences, but 
ove. “ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” We say with James, who urges in 
such. forcible terms the practical duties of life. 
—Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this;—to visit the widow 
and the fatherless in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” In 
one word religion is identical with goodness. 
The gospel is not in our view a code of morals. 
It touches the conscience and it renews the 
heart. It works from the centre to the cir- 
cumference, not from the circumference to the 
centre, and it ultimates in deeds, as 
blossoms and flowers ultimate in fruit. And 
we have no proof of any man’s religion except 
as it rules and ennobles his life. 

Few characters are so harmoniously con- 
stituted that the predominance of some dis- 

ition may not prove a source of un- 
nero and yesterday as I sat in mating 
with my mind a little gathered and turn 
towards thee, I was engaged in reflecting on 
the nature of that faculty which gives us the 
perception of and relish for the perfect and 
the beautiful. We find that when enlisted im 
the service of religion it gives to the spiritual 
enjoyments of those in whom it predominates 
a high degree of refinement and elevation. 
Yet are not these in danger of becoming, if I 
may so express it, epicures in religion? Judg- 
ing of their own advancement too much by 
these sensations of good, desiring to be fed 
with delicacies, forgetting that the daily bread 
which nourishes is almost tasteless. Prone as 


these are to set np a high standard of per- | 


fection, they are discouraged and sometimes 
desponding in comparing themselves with it, 
at unduly cast down at the discovery of 
frailty and weakness in others. 

“The command to take up the cross has 
been signally and widely misunderstood. The 
Christian life resents so broad a front that 
all views blend in it. This is but one. They 
err who would make it the characteristic of 
religion. 

Deny thyself, and take up thy cross; but 
still bd not seeking for burdens. Go forward 
where duty calls, and the end shall be peace 
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and life; but do not be ever feeling as if the 
burden of the Lord was heavy, and to be 
borne with groans, and bent frame, and sigh- 
ings—or that you must turn from life’s 
pleasures, merely because they are pleasures, 
and it would be denying self to forsake them. 
Christianity asks no such sacrifice. She gives 
fulness to the joys of life, saying only, walk 
in the love oad fear of God ; rejoice freely in 
all life’s pure pleasures, but murmur not if 
God see fit to take them from you. Be patient 
when the trial comes, but be not seeking 
poverty of any earthly delight. 

Men are called to bring all that is natural 
within them, given of God in the beginning, 
and have it sanctified. Then love shall tell 
them when to take up the cross, and when to 
deny themselves; and soon there will be only 
strength in the cross, and choice in the self- 
denial ; for as the higher faculties grow and 
rise,.the lower will: cause less and less pain in 
submitting, and what was sore self-denial will 


be so no longer. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 11, 1868. 








Signs OF THE TrmEs.—While we keep in 
view the unprofitable results of religious con- 
troversy and desire to be preserved from par- 
ticipation in them, we cannot be insensible to 
the very remarkable changes in the opinions 
and policy of some of those once in unity 
with the Society of Friends and who still 
bear its name. 

Of the periodicals representing the different 
phases of doctrine and practice in the so- 
called Orthodox portion of the Society, the 
Friend of this city seems most to dwell 
upon and deprecate these obvious departures 
from primitive doctrine and from the strict 
discipline which it has so long and zealously 
advocated. 

The severity of some of these strictures can- 
not, we think, prove favorable to the restora- 
tion of love'and unity among brethren of the 
same communion. 

That wide departures from primitive Quak- 
erism jare seén both in England ‘and in the 
Western Statés of our own country, where 
several new Yearly ‘Meetings of the kind 
called Orthodox have been organized, will 
hardly be denied, . But; in this’ connection it 
is interesting to notice the general tendencies 
of thé times in which we live. Protestantism 
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is in a general ferment. The venerable- 
Episcopal Church in England, though un- 
der the fostering care of the Government, 
and in this country organized on a less re- 
strictive basis than some other sects, has re- 
cently developed antagonism between those 
who adhere strictly to the letter and give 
great prominence to forms in worship—the- 
ritualists—and those who, under the name of 
the Broad Church in England or Low Church‘ 
in America, are open to more spiritual and: 
more progressive views of Christian truth.’ , 

The Presbyterians, though the Old School 
and New School appear disposed to bury their- 
former theological disputes and unite again 
under one organization, seem to be covering, 
up the points on which they have differed’ by 
something more like a compromise than an 
approach to that uniformity of doctrine which, 


= | in theory at least, they have heretoforé claimed’ 


as being essential to church fellowship. 


The Methodists, who are generally less strict. 
in enforcing theological dogmas, aré’ now agi- 
tated by the question of lay delegation, on. 
which there is, strange to say, still great dif- 
ference of sentiment, the conservative ele- 
ment being zealously arrayed against what 
would seem to us an unquestionable improve- 
ment in their church government. 

The subjects of street preaching by laymen: 
and of woman’s work in the church are now’ 
being presented in the religious periodicals, 
and the great practical questions involved in- 
the application of Christianity to secular so- 
ciety and to the daily life of men and women,. 


are beginning to assume a relatively greater- 


importance. Meanwhile the Congregational 


form of organization, formerly confined to- 
New England, is spreading itself over the- 


United States and in Europe, representing 
many shades of orthodox and unitarian be- 
lief, each congregation working independent- 


ly, according to the measure of light it has,. 


without making of theological differences a 
cause of division and strife. 

These ‘signs of the times would seefn to in- 
dicate the necessity of charity among’ those 
calling themselves Friends. Our forefathers 
planted a good seed, full of promise for the 
healing of the nations, and it has already done 
wonders in the Christian Church and in the 
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world. No attentive observer of the history of 
religious thought and opinion during the past 
century can, we think, fail to see how Quaker- 
ism has leavened the church with its great 
leading doctrine—that of immediate Divine 
inspiration. It has, moreover, given a prac- 
tical turn to religious teaching which has 
brought Christianity in contact with the giant 
sins abroad in the world, and is now, in so 
far as it is faithful to its mission, bearing a 
most valuable testimony against an exclusive 
pulpit, and a formal and ceremonial worship. 
The world cannot spare Friends, and however 
they may have diverged from each other and 
from their first principles, they still have 
common testimonies of too much value to be 
sacrificed to verbal controversies about points 
of doctrine, and the more or less strict appli- 
cation of rules of discipline. 

Yet while we say thus. much in the interest 
of religious liberty, we feel that truth demands 
a full recognition of that which is most vital 
and most distinctive in out profession,—the 
universality and saving efficacy of the Divine 
Light in the soul—and may express our sur- 
prise and regret at the attempts of some in 
England calling themselves Friends to invali- 
date it. Of all the departures in the direc- 
tion of the Orthodox churches, which modern 
Quakerism has shown, this comes the nearest 


to.acomplete abandonment of original ground, |. 


and if not repudiated must result in the scat- 
tering of the Society, in England at least. If 
it be said that such a. result is the evident se- 
quel to the separation of 1827—that the doc- 
trines then enunciated by those assuming the 
name of Orthodox were so nearly parallel 
with those of the Church of England, that 
their ultimate fusion was only a question of 
time—we must dissent from that view. We 
believe that many who have adopted the creed 
and confession of faith have yet clang with 
unabated love and fealty to those Divine im- 
pressions which have become matter of expe- 
rience to. them, and we regret that so ‘close 
an ‘adherence’ to. the letter, which killeth, 
should in any have proved a means of ob- 
scuring the spirit, which giveth life. These 
reflections have been called forth by the fol- 


lowing, from the London ‘Christian ‘Times, 
oted in some of the religious papers pub- 
lished in this country : 


29F 


“ Robert Charleton, a well known philan- 
thropist of Bristol, and minister of the Society 
of Friends, has just issued a pamphlet in con- 
demnation of the deistical and other hetero- 
dox tendencies of Barelay’s Apology,.a work 
which, in former times, was accounted a con- 
siderable authority by the Friends, but which 
is now generally acknowledged to have exer- 
cised a powerful influence in producing the 
unsound opinions and final secession from the 
Society in America, of 80,000 Hicksites or 
Unitarian Friends. R.Charleton is one of 
the most influential ministers amongst the 
Quakers, and his exposure of the yolume in 
question is very timely, in face of some lately 
renewed tendencies in the north of England 
towards deistical doctrines, by a few Friends. 
professing an ardent attachment to Barclay’s 
opinions. 

Not having seen R. Charleton’s book, we 
cannot speak particularly of its contents, but 
we observe in the Herald of Peace, a paper 
recently established in Chicago, and_ believed 
to represent the sentiments of the great body 
of Western Orthodox Friends, comments, by 
correspondents upon the writings of Barclay 
and others of the early Friends, which show 
that the writers are by no means disposed to 
adopt any of the time-honored views and sen- 
timents of the fathers, without subjecting 
them to the test of their own judgment. 
Qhus a correspondent from western New York 
writes: “If early Friends reason correctly on 
a subject, let us follow. If they fail to make 
out their point, we will judge them charitably 
and go our own way. We must be on the 
side of George Fox when he is on the Lord’s. 
side, for that reason.” From the general 
tenor of the remarks of what may be regarded 
as the advance wing of the Society, calling it- 
self by the name of Orthodox Friends, we 
think it must be apparent that its tendencies 
are more and more away from the-simplicity 
of the profession by which Friends have been. 
known for two centuries—away from primi- 
tive Quakerism—toward the dogmas and the 
forms of the church. 

Whether they are in the line of their duty 
therein we must not judge. Let us cultivate: 
charity for one ‘another, and be willing to 
watch the developments of time in regard to 
the perpetuity and growth of the testimonies 
we hold dear, without being over anxious 
either to build ourselves upon that which. 
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is past, or to rush into the tide which seems 
to be sweeping away many of the barriers 
which have so hedged in the Society, the con- 
cern of every one being to fill his own allot- 
ment, and to be found walking worthily in 
the vocation whereunto he is ealled. 





GeENESSEE YEARLY MEeEtING.—Through a 
private letter, we learn that Genessee Yearly 
Meeting has closed its sittings, having had a 
favored season wherein encouragement was 
received from an evidence that the “Good 
Master’s presence was felt to be with them 


from day to day, and the business of the meet- 


ing was conducted in harmony and love.” 
A namber of Friends from other Yearly 


Meetings were in attendance. It is probable 


that a record of the proceedings will be for- 
warded to us and transmitted to our readers. 


Prsninc Creek Hatr-YEar MEEtTING.— 
By a Friend who attended the late Half- 
Year’s Meeting at Fishing Creek, we are in- 
formed that it was a large and interesting 


meeting. 


There appeared to be no diminution of in- 
terest in the testimonies of truth, either on the 


part of friends or others, who met with them 
on such occasions. 


In this vicinity are a number of young 


people who give promise of future usefulne® 
in the Society. May there be a realization of 


this pleasant prospect. 





Marrigp, on Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 10th, 1868, at 
the residence of the bride’s father, according to the 
order of the Society of Friends, Caartes W. Ronerrs 


oe T., daughter of John Pine, of Baltimore Co., 


Drgp, suddenly, on the morning of the 17th of 
Eleventh month, 1867, in Madison Co., Ind., Tos. 
Davis, in the 72d year of his age ; a member of Fall 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, on the 26th of Fifth month, 1868, at the 
residence of Chas. E. Cock, Cornwall, N. Y., Jostan 
Hazarp, in the 88th year of his age; a minister of 
Cornwall Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

——-, on the 2d of Sixth month, 186s, at Ghent, 
Columbia Co., N. Y., Mary, wife of Henry M, Rob- 
inson, in the 65th year of her age; a member and 
elder of Hudson Monthly Meeting. She was a bright 
and living example to all around her. Mild and un- 
assuming in her deportment, she was nevertheless 
firm. to her convictions of duty; and while her de- 
parture is mourned by many sorrowing relatives 
and friends, they have the comforting hope that she 
has been gathered to her heavenly Father's rest. 

—~—,, a& her residence in Norristown, Pa., on the 
12th of Sixth month, 1868, Tsngsa, wife of Robert 
Eredeli, in the 56th year of her age; a member of 
Plymouth Monthly Meeting. As wife, mother, sis- 

















ter and friend, she has few superiors. She bore her 
protracted illness with that Christian patience which 
characterized her through life, and quietly passed 
away to her eternal rest. 

——, at the residence of her son Wm, E. Ward, 
Port Chester, N. Y., on the 24th of Sixth month, 
1868, Hannan Ann Warp, in her 74th year. 





FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day, 
Seventh month 17th, at 3 o’clock, at Race St. Meet- 
ing Room. 


L. H. Hatt, Clerk. 


NOTICE. 

Friends who have received a circular in regard to 
correction of list of meetings in Friends’ Almanac 
are desired to respond without delay, as the work 
must go to press at a very early day. Direct to care 
of Ww. M. Levick, 

331 N. Sixth St., Philada. 


ee 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Executive Committee of the General Confer- 
ence are desired to meet in Friends’ School-house, 
West Chester, Pa., at 9} o’clock, A.M., on the 18th 
of Seventh month. Members at a distance, who 
may be unable to attend, are requested to confer to- 
gether, and forward such suggestions as they may 
consider servicable, to the care of Jos. M. Truman, 
Jv., 717 Willow St., Philada. 

2t. Wa. W. Bronte, Clerk. 

—_—— 268 


THE FIRST DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 
Within, the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Monting, 
will hold its Quarterly Meeting in Friends’ School- 
house, West Chester, Pa., on Seventh-day, Seventh 
month 18th, at 11 o’clock, A.M. Subjects of gene- 
ral interest will be considered, such as ‘‘ the needs 
of First-day Schools,” ‘‘ proper use of text books,’” 
‘* School literature,’’ the appropriation of funds, &c. 

All schools within our limits are requested to send 
delegates and reports, and the general attendance 
of Friends is invited. Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings will be cordially welcomed. Cars leave 
3lst and Chestnut Sts., West Philadelphia, at 7.15 


A.M. A lunch will be provided for those in attend- 
ance, 


Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk, 
2t. 717 Willow St., Philada. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

An article in a late number, on the subject 
of “ Helpers in our Families,” so fully accords 
with my feelings that I feel bound to endorse 
it, under the full conviction that in many 
country places the wives and daughters of 
our substantial farmers are oppressed with’ 
the amount of needful work which they do 
with their own hands, and I am fully satisfied 
that some of these are breaking down and 
will be prematurely oid, if the present system 
of doing everything themselves is persevered 
in. Better have patience with help which is 
under par, than shorten life, making that life 
drudgery, and beside leaving no time for in- 
telleetual improvement and enjoyment. 





Four things come not) back: the spoken 
word, the spéd arrow, the past life, and the 
neglected opportunity.—Prophet Omer. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 282.) 
DOCUMENT ON THE MINISTRY. 


“There was an unusually large attendance, 
both in the body of the meeting and in the 
galleries. It had been previousiy announced 
that this sitting would be devoted to the fur- 
ther consideration of the state of the Society, 
in connection with the reading of a document 
from the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders. : 

“The document was then read. It is a 
comprehensive one, accompanied by two sup- 
plements. Amongst other matters it stated 
that there are in this country 265 recorded 
ministers, who reside in 129 meetings. The 
largest number of such in any one meeting is 
eleven. It was suggested that ministers 
should (after the example of the early 
Friends) take into consideration the small 
meetings around them where there may be 
no ministry, with a view to their visitation 
and edification. It was also advised that 
ministers should let their words be few and 
full; and in meetings often addressed by the 
same Friends, these should carefully avoid 
monotony and undue repetition. 

The number of elders is stated as 436, 
resident in 165 meetings. These were re- 
minded that their duty is not confined to 
prayerful sympathy with ministers, but that 
also their prayers and their care should em- 
brace Friends generally, aud especially the 

oung. Neither should elders feel restrained, 
y virtue of their office, from themselves 
yielding to constraint to exercise vocal min- 
istry. 

“The document further stated that there 
are in Great Britain about 400 unrecorded 
ministers, scattered over 170 meetings. There 
are 108 meetings in which there are no min- 
isters, either recorded or unrecorded. Pray- 
erful meditation on Holy Scripture, and the 
practice of private religious retirement are 
recommended, also the religious instruction 
of young Friends during the years immedi- 
ately following their leaving school. The 
renewed use of shut-up meeting-houses in 
various districts is favorably alluded to, also 
the increasing practice of holding meetings 
for .the religious instruction of the poor, 
whether in large rooms or in cottages. It 
was mentioned that it might perhaps be ad- 
vantageous to revive the practice, common 
in the early days of the Society, of holding 
periodical , ac Meetings for worship, &c., 
in various parts of the country. 

“William Tallack, whilst admitting the 
value of many parts of the document, said, 
we should observe that it emanates from 


merely one class of Friends, He spoke of 


the excellence of much of the acknowledged 









ministry, and of the number of elders who 
were fathers in the church; but that there 
was nevertheless a strong undercurrent of 
feeling, widely diffused, that the present 
system of the acknowledgment of ministers is 
irregular and partial. 
from the custom in George Fox’s days, when 
there was a living ministry, without ‘ ac- 
knowledgments, and without certificates. 


t is wholly different 


He also thought that the present 


distinction between acknowledged and unac- 
knowledged ministers was, to a considerable 
extent, of an artificial, and even of a some- 


what hierarchical nature. 
“ William Graham regretted that such a 
document had been issued. He objected to 


the advice given in it to meditation on the 


Scriptures, as if with a view to preparation 
for the ministry. He could not take comfort 
in the state of our ministry. Many Friends 
are now aeknowledged who are not truly 

ifted,.as he believed, by the Holy Spirit. 

here are soundly concerned Friends who 
have long spoken in our meetings, and who 
have not been acknowled Why is this? 
Because they have held fast to first principles, 
from which not a few others have to some 
extent departed. 

“Richard Fry remarked, that though all 
are called to Christian service, all are not 
endowed with gifts for exercise in the church. 
A. W. Bennett was also of opinion that 
there are other very valuable gifts of the 
Holy Spirit besides that of ministry. James 
Bull spoke of the usefulness, the true service, 
of individual silent exercise of spirit in meet- 
ings for worship. When this exercise is 
faithfully maintained by individuals, its 
solemnizing influence extends to others, and 
flows as from vessel to vessel. 

“G. Dymond approved of the report. He 
thought there was a great variety of ministry, 
and we should not make too great distinction 
between acknowledged and non-acknowledged 
ministers. 

“ J. Radley said, although he considered it 
quite true that we have a virtual clergy in 
the Society of Friends, and an undue separa- 
tion between acknowledged and non-acknow!- 
edged ministers, yet he thought the document 
waa an unclerical and valuable one. 

“C. Wilson feared there is a growing 
tendency not to trust sufficiently in the teach- 
ing of the Minister of ministers. He had 
sometimes found when waiting, as ‘for the 
moving of the waters’ from above, that some 
one had stepped in and troubled them prema- 
turely. 

“ William Watkins united with the view 
of the last speaker. He could take no. com- 
fort. from that document, but the reverse. 
It will tend to strengthen the burden already 
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felt by many, and to increase the existing 
hierarchical tendency in the Society; for 
there is a tendency to a central hierarchy 
amongst us. He thought there was more 
need to exercise repression than encourage- 
ment as to speaking in meetings now-a-days. 
At Birmingham meeting there was so much 
speaking a few years ago, that the time used 
to be almost entirely taken up by it. Hap- 
pily there is less of this now. But as words 
have lessened, the divine life has increased. 
There is still a redundancy of words almost 
everywhere in Friends’ meetings. He disap- 
proves of the report, because it tends to in- 
crease this undesirable condition. 

“ William Irwin also thought there was a 
tendency: to overestimate the value of words 
in our meetings. Abraham Fisher, at con- 
siderable length, expressed his apprehensions 
as'to the present ‘state'of things amongst us. 
He queried whether our ministry was pre- 
served under Christ’s divine power. He 
thought out modern ministry did not go 
down to the true’ foundation. We had been 
exhorted to prayer, but we must experience 
a preparation even for prayer, a being hum- 
bled by the power of the Spirit of God. 

“ William Ball warmly expressed his dis- 
approbation of the remarks on the ministry 
made by some Friends; hée thought the 
Clerk should interpose. Alfred Lucas was 
sorry that William Ball should thus have 
‘showed temper.’ He disapproved of the 
document. Charles Thompson took comfort 
in the remarks of A. Fisher, believing the 
tendency of the document was to widen the 
breach between those amongst us who hold 
office, and those who do not. There is a 
painful tendency to exalt ministers and 
elders over other members of the body. The 
first object of our religious meetings should be 
worship, and not vocal ministry. In the 
deepest religious awe words may find no 
place. 

“'Thomase Pearce alluded to the number of 
rightly concerned Friends who have spoken 
long in ministry, but have not been acknowl- 
edged, because there are Friends around 
them unable to judge rightly of the nature 
of true gospel ministry. How can persons 
who are absorbed in the spirit of trade, and 
of the world, rightly judge of spiritual things ? 
Even our Lord could do no great works when 
he’ wak' amongst some persons, because of 
their unbetief. 

“ Up to this stage the preponderance of ex- 
pression had ‘been unfavorable to the doeu- 
ment, or evincing partial dissatisfaction: 
But it was tiow’ remarked, that, with one’ or 
two exceptions, ‘the large body, of ministers 
and elders, who were unanimous in approving 
the report, had not spoken on the subject. | A 


number of Friends now rose in succession, 
and very briefly expressed their satisfaction 
with the document. 

“ After a little further objection by one or 
two Friends, the Clerk decided that the ad- 
dress was adopted, and made a minute to 
that effect ; the meeting then adjourned.” 

THE DISCIPLINE—THE PROPOSITION FROM SUFFOLK QUAR- 
TERLY MEETING. 

“ Next business was the threefold proposi- 
tion from Suffolk, respecting the meetings of 
ministers and elders. It was decided to take 
the judgment of the meeting on each part of 
the proposition separately. The first was 
then entered upon, namely, that overseers 
should be associated with elders and. ministers 
in the ‘select meetings.’ 

“William D. King, a representative from 
Suffolk, explained that some jealousy existed 
as to the meetings of ministers and elders, 
and it was thought desirable to extend its 
constitution. The present proposition was a 
step in this direction. 

“W. D. Sims, another representative from 
the same quarter, said, there appeared an un- 
desirable exclusiveness in the constitution of 
the ‘select meeting.’ It is somewhat’ hier- 
archical. Some Suffolk Friends wish to: go 
further than this proposition, and to admit to 
those meetings such Friends as may be earn- 
estly engaged in public religious efforts, al- 
though not acknowledged ministers. 

“S. Perry (a representative from Suffolk) 
did not concur with the proposition; he 
thought there is too great a tendency in the 
Society to build up systems—a church, within 
a church. We have the Monthly, the Quar- 
terly, and the Yearly Meetings of Ministers 
and Elders, also the Morning Meeting and 
the Meeting for Sufferings. Yet from all 
these a large class of well-concerned Friends 
is wholly excluded. In various instances 
elders are appointed, not because the church 
really needs them, but merely to strengthen 
the meetings of ministers and elders. 

“Several other Friends then briefly spoke 
to the proposition, when the Clerk decided 
that the judgment of the meeting was not in 
favor of accepting the first part of the propo- 
sition. The second part was then taken, viz., 
that in all localities the meetings of elders 
should be held at least once a year. This 
did not excite much discussion. Several 
Friends remarked that it merely recom- 
mended elders to do their acknowledged 
duty, or to permit them to do what they were 
at liberty to do already. In some places the 
elders meet three or four times a year regular- 
ly. This portion of the proposition was also 
not acceded to. 

“The third part of the proposition was 
next considered, viz., that the lists of min- 
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isters and elders should be periodically re- 
vised. 

‘Jonathan Grubb expressed his opinion, 
that religious appointments for life, whether 
of ministers or elders, are not safe. Friends 
do not recognize the doctrine, ‘once in grace, 
always in grace;’ so also they may not con- 
clude that ‘once a minister, always a min- 
ister.’ Some Friends after being silent for 
thirty or forty years are still retained as 
ministers; by an occasional revision of the 
lists such names might be quietly dropped. 

“ Many other Friends spoke on the subject, 
and the Clerk decided that the Yearly Meet- 
ing was not prepared to accede to this part of 
the proposition.” 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT FROM THE YEARLY MEETING 
OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 

“This was a document from the committee 
appointed two years ago by the above body. 
It stated that various Friends, not acknowl- 
edged as ministers, have been travelling in the 
exercise of ministry. The report recom- 
mended that in future such Friends should 
be refused the use of any of our meeting- 
houses, and if they continued their travelling 
services, should be further reported to their 
Monthly Meetings. J. Forster spoke briefly 
of the importance of Christian order. He 
was followed by a general expression of dis- 
approval of the report. 

“Charles Thompson hoped Friends would 
observe where this report came from. He 
disapproved of it, and thought the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders had taken a false step. 
The Friends aimed at are adorning our doc- 
trine and profession. It is the duty of such 
to follow the leadings of the Holy Spirit lay- 
ing upon them an individual responsibility. 
Wm. Ball reminded the meeting that in 
George Fox’s days those who would not sub- 
mit to the judgment of their friends were con- 
sidered as being ‘ ranters.’ 

“A. Lucas said this report had deeply 
wounded him. It was an arbitrary thing to 
recommend shutting up our meeting-houses 
against those dear Friends who go about in 
the name of their Lord and Saviour. It was 
persecution. He was ashamed of our Societ 
that such a document should be piiedated 
Those Friends who are here discouraged are 
those who go against the tide of unsound 
opinions. 

“The general preponderance of expression 
was against the adoption of the report, and 
the result of the discussion was to reject the 
report, and the Clerk was encouraged to 
frame a minute which omitted the objection- 
able and principal parts, viz., the reference to 
particular Friends travelling as ministers 

whilst unacknowledged; also, as to closing 
meeting-houses against them, and the recom- 
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mending of such persons to their meetings for 
disciplinary action. Thus the report was 
virtually nullified. 

“John Pease, who brought the subject of 
peace specially before the meeting, contrasted 
the privileges of Friends now, compared 
with their condition 200 years ago, particu- 
larly with reference to war, marriage, and 
oaths. Are we alive to our duties and testi- 
monies in relation to these matters at the 
present day? Whilst dwelling at ease in our 
ceiled houses, we may perhaps not be in a 
condition of spiritual earnestness equal to that 
of our persecuted predecessors, who, even in 
their prisons, could yet declare that ‘the 
love of God dwelt in our hearts, and the love 
of the world came not near us.’ He then 
alluded to the sorrowful increase of the war- 
spirit, and the enormous extent of military 
armaments, mentioning the condition of 
France in particular, where nearly 800,000 
of our fellow-creatures are compelled to lead 
the demoralizing and exposed life of a sol- 
dier, driven almost irresistibly into licentious 
habits, receiving little religious instruction, 
withdrawn from civil industry, and taught 
only to slaughter and destroy their race. 
These considerations should excite our in- 
creased efforts to promote peace principles. 
Many of the other speakers took a similar 
view. Joseph Pease recommended the dis- 
tribution of. illustrated peace tracts. C. Wil- 
son alluded to the late absurd and cruel law 
passed in New South Wales, which renders 
it penal for any one to refuse to drink the 
queen’s health. Eli Jones spoke of the 100,- 
000 persons on the verge of starvation in 
Algeria, and of the £250,000,000 sterling 
spent annually by Christian nations in war. 
He incidently adverted with Christian in- 
terest to the little group of Friends at Alex- 
andria in Egypt, and also recommended 
Friends to re-open the schools formerly under 
the care of this Society in the south of 
France. W. S. Lean feared the successful 
termination of the Abyssinian war would 
tend to strengthen the military spirit of the 
people. Others took a similar view. 

“John Bright, M. P., said he did not 
share in the desponding views which some 
had in relation to the increase of a popular 
feeling in favor of war. Although it is 
quite true that the armaments of European 
nations are greater than ever they were, yet 
the very formidable nature of these arma- 
ments tends both to prevent and to shorten 
wars. But a growing fear of war is spread- 
ing. Again, most of the former European 
wars were of a dynastic origin, or were under- 
taken to preserve “the balance of power.” 
But the more recent contests have arisen 
from the inconveniences of the geographical 
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conditions of certain nationalities, or from 
the natural desire for union amongst sepa- 
rated people who ought to have been united. 
The people of this country have of late be- 
come much more averse to interference in 
the disputes of other nations. We seem to 
have accepted a setfled policy of non-inter- 
vention, This is very encouraging. The 
chief source of the prevailing apprehensions 
of war in Europe is the threatening condition 
of France. But lately we have not meddled 
as formerly with Continental affairs, even 
when important changes have taken place 
contrary to the national wish. If France 
would only change her attitude and her very 
warlike position, the present anxious state of 
things would be removed. It is true that we 
now spend more money annually in military 
preparations (twenty-six million pounds) 
than any other nation. To this vast sum 
must be added a similar enormous sum spent 
annually for India. Thus nearly fifty mil- 
lions sterling are raised every year for solely 
warlike purposes—an amount of expenditure 
for ik we have no excuse, it being ac- 
knowledged that we do not need it, either to 
coerce kurope or our own colonies. Yet we 
are in a transition state. Probably when 
certain great questions agitating the public 
mind ‘are settled, the national attention will 
turn to our excessive military expenditure, 
and it must then be evident that with our 
position of non-intervention, and ,in our gen- 
eral circumstances, it is an impudent plea to 
assert that there is any necessity for so bur- 
densome an outlay. In all probability the 
public will not long. tolerate such a state of 


“Tt must be remembered that Friends are 
almost the only body of Christians who en- 
tirely disapprove of war. The vast majority 
of Christian ministers and churches do not 
look upon it.as we do. Therefore they are 
apt to, consider the views of Friends on this 
subject ag advocating what is impossible or 
absurd. Hence it is evident that peace 
principles can only be promalgated by slow 
degrees. Most persons are now of this opin- 
ion. He did not look to any great thing 
being done either. by Friends or by the Peace 


‘Society. on this question. Only gradually 


and through the steady progress of genera- 
tions, by the lessons of further experience, 
and through invelved national sufferings, 
wit these priaciples come generally to pre- 
vail. 

“ Meanwhile, we have much reason to be 
satisfied that we are not, as a nation, going 
backward. but forward. We have aban- 
doned.almost all the traditional principles of 
national policy which caused past wars. 
Notwithstanding our present vast armaments, 
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still a hatred of war is growing amongst the 
people; and it is no longer in the power of 
monarchs to involve us in war so easily as 
previously. Ultimately the time will arrive 
when professing Christian nations will live at 
peace, and this great evil of war come to an 
end. But the very little that we can do to 
hasten that time is mainly by the labors of 
every man in his own cirele endeavoring to 
exalt the great principles of peace and justice 
which we believe to have their foundation in 
those inspired writings from which we derive 
our holy religion. 

“ H. Pease expressed some dissent from J- 
Bright’s conclusions, but was followed by R- 
D. Catchpool and others, who united with J. 
B. in taking an encouraging view of the pro- 
gress of popular opposition to war. Young 
Friends were recommended by one speaker 
to exert their influence for peace and similar 
questions in connection with Christian asso- 
ciations, public discussions, &c. The subicet 
of peace was referred to the Large Committee 
on the epistle.” 


“In the afternoon the Clerk informed the 
meeting that there was on the table an epistle 
from the Wesleyan Reform Union, addressed 
to the Clerk of this meeting. A number of 
Friends objected to its being received; but 
many more were in favor of it. It was there- 
fore read. The letter thanked Friends for 
their kindness to the Reform Methodists in 
various places. It stated that that body had 
quitted the old Wesleyan body because of the 
heavy yoke of Wesleyan priesthood, and 
from a desire to recognize Christ as the one 
Master of a church of equal brethren. It 
mentioned that most of their members were 
in humble circumstances ; that their ministers 
were engaged also in outward business for 
a livelihood, and ministered from the con- 
straint of the love of Christ and of souls. .- It 
expressed a thankful appreciation of the in- 
fluence of the Society of Friends, and of its 
labors in promotion of temperance, peace, 
&c., desiring the divine blessing upon the 
labors of the Yearly Meeting. 

“The Clerk was directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of this epistle in a kind and cour- 
teous private letter.” 


Ne 





For the Chi'dren. 
THE PATH OF LIFE. 


My way is marked, my course is clear, 
The haven full in view ; 

A gracious Pilot waits to steer 
My fragile vessel through. 


Where is this Pilot? He is near, 
He’s in my little bark ; 

His voice is power,—I’ll trust to Him, 
Though all around be dark. 
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“QUAINT” GEORGE HERBERT. 

One of the profoundest utterances of the Eliza- 
bethan age is George Herbert’s poem on Man: 

Man is all symmetrie, 
Full of proportions, one limbe to another, 

And all to all the world beside: 

Each part may call the farthest, brother: 
For head with foot hath private amitie, 

And both with moon and tides. 


Nothing hath got so farre, 

But man hath caught and kept it, as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest starre : 
He is in little all the sphere, 

Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Finde their acquaintance there. 
The starres have us to bed: 

Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws: 
Musick and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kinde 

In their descent and being ; to our minde 
In their ascent and cause. 


More servants wait on Man 

Than he’ll take notice of: in every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him, 
When sickness makes him pale and wan, 

O mightie love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 


Since then, my God, thou hast 
So brave a Palace built: O dwell in it, 
That it may dwell with thee at last! 
Till then afford us so much wit, 
That as the world serves us we may serve thee, 
And both thy servants be. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“LO, THE POOR INDIAN!” 

When will the persecutions of the “ Red 
Man” and the defrauding him of his lands 
cease? From the signs of the times, it is to 
be feared, only with his extermination, on 
which, it seems, too many, possessed of power, 
are now bent. 

The following manly and righteous exposé 
of a most unrighteous and unholy transaction 
is taken, with its caption, from a recent edi- 
torial in the Evening Bulletin of this city, a 
periodical which appears to be always on the 
alert, and ever ready to promote the humani- 
tarian interests of the day. J. M. E. 


THE OSAGE LAND SWINDLE. 

It is positively affirmed in Washington that 
the Senate will this week ratify the Osage 
land treaty, which is nothing more nor less 
than a swindling scheme of the most gigantic 
and infamous character. The Eastern public 
have a very indefinite conception of the gross- 
ness of the fraud about to be perpetrated, but 
when the story is told there will be few honest 
men in this community who will not join the 
Western people in denouncing it. The United 
States Government holds in trust for the 
Osage Indians nearly nine million acres. of 
land in the southern part of the State of 
Kansas. This territory, embracing an area 
nearly equal to that of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and forming about one-sixth of the 
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State of Kansas, belongs as absolutely to the 
Osages as the District of Columbia does to the 
United States. The most audacious of the 
swindlers dares not dispute their title. The 
first wrong was done to the proprietors when 
settlers were permitted to go in and oceupy 
| this territory without paying for it; but this 
| might have been remedied if the Government 
had compelled payment, even at the ‘present 
time. The settlers probably would have been 
| willing and are willing now to pay a fair price 
for their homes. But this was not hinted at. 
A few men, some of them not of the highest 
| reputation, supported by certain Government 
officers, held interviews with the Osages, and 
| by dint of threats and intimidation, succeeded 
| in obtaining their consent to its purchase for 
'the sum of a million and a half dollars, or 
something less than twenty cents per acre. 
The land, at the very lowest estimate, is worth 
six millions of dollars, and if it were put up 
to be sold to the highest bidder, would proba- 
| bly bring a much larger sum. The man in 
whose favor this treaty was made is named 
| Sturgis, and in order to give an appearance 
lof decency to the scheme, he is styled the 
President of the Lawrence, Leavenworth and 
Galveston Railroad, although this railroad 
has no existence, and probably never will 
| have, and if it does, will not touch any por- 
tion of the territory in question. Sturgis and 
his friends claim that the Senate should ratify 
the treaty because the road will be an im- 





mense improvement to the section through 
which it is intended to run, and deserves some 
encouragement from the Government. The 
eople of Kansas are opposed to the treaty. 
hey declare that the road is not needed, and 
if it ever is wanted, can be built with private 
capital. There is money enough involved in 
the treaty to build a dozen such roads. It 
puts a vast tract of land into the hands of 
speculators, who will instantly demand of the 
settlers unreasonable prices for their homes, 
and the consequence will be that the southern 
| section of the State will either be depopulated 
| or made bankrupt. They claim that the In- 
dians were cheated, and that the ratification 
of the fraud by the Senate will’ simply plaee 
seven or eight millions dollars in the pockets 
of a few private individuals, who have no in- 
terest but their own to serve. 

There seems no reason to doubt that it is 
the intention of many men in the Senate to 
vote in favor of this outrageous scheme, de- 
spite the protest of the whole State of Kansas. 
Their excuse is, that the constant policy of 
the Government has been to grant land to 
Western railroad companies, in order to en- 
able them to improve sparsely settled districts. 
In exceptional cases this policy may be the 
true one. Generally it is altogether wrong. 
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The le are made to contribute to the 
wealth of private corporations, and as the po- 
licy of these latter is to hold their lands at 
exorbitant prices, settlers are actually ex- 
cluded from them, and thus whole sections, 
as at present in Kansas, are permitted to re- 
main an uncultivated waste. In this instance 
such an excuse cannot obtain, because there 
are hundreds of responsible parties who are 
willing to pay the Indians five times the sum 
offered by Sturgis, under the provisions of 
whose treaty there is no guarantee that any 
railroad will be built, or that the Indians will 
be paid adollar. In either case neither the 
Government nor the people of Kansas will 
have any means of redress. 

The simple fact is, that the whole thing is 
a piece of bold and impudent rascality. ‘The 
Senaters all know this, the people of Kansas, 
as well as the treaty ring, being ably repre- 
sented in Washington. If, then, the treaty 
is ratified, the settlers on the land turned out 
of their homes, and the Indians defrauded, we 
shall be justified in believing that the magni- 
tide of the sum involved has tempted other 
and more prominent and responsible men 
than Sturgis and his confreres, and we shall 
know also precisely where to lay the responsi- 
bility, if the cheated savages avenge their 
wrongs in a bloody war. We hope that the 
press will speak out plainly upon this subject, 
and that the force of public opinion will be 
brought to bear against the consummation of 
this most scandalous fraud. 


—- —~0 ; 
For Friends intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 

SIXTH MONTH. | 





| 1867. | 1868. 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours...... ..... eae cae days. | 13 days. 
Rain all or nearly all aay.....| oe 1. a 
Cloudy, without storms ..... Fo et ae 
Clear, as ordinarily avooptedi az.“ a 
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TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, | ; 
ETO. 1867. 1868. 


—_—— 








Mean temperature of Sixth 

mo., per Penna. Hospital, 
Highest do. during mo., do. 
Lowest do. do. do. 


72.19 deg. |72.00 deg. 
88.50 ‘* |90.00 * 
53.00 “ (54.50 * 





Rarn during the month, do.|11.02 in. | 4.37 in. 
Deatus. during the month, 
being for 5'current weeks , 
for 1867, and 4 for 1868...) 1197 914 


Average of the mean temperature of 6th! 
month for the past seventy-nine years. |71.59 deg. 
Highest: mean of temperature during that 





entire period, 1828 and 1831.............. 77.00 &¢ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1816.......csccscesserseeees 64,00 6 
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COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1867. 1868. 

EE 

First month...... seat habatidaida | 1.70 inch.| 3.62 inch. 
Second month............ iene) mee: * 1 OeR 
Third month.............. Seleeedl §.46 “ 13.36 © 
Fourth montha............ seen 181 “ 5.44 *§ 
ER MAO csiccce ccdssevthdets 7.82 * | 7.00 * 
Sixth meth lisid ..csvecddcsvces 11.02 * | 4.87 * 


Totals for first six months 30.70 ‘* (26.31 ‘ 

It will be observed the temperature of the present 
year, through all its phases, has varied but little 
from that of last; while the quantity of rain, with 
two days more on which it fell, is far short of 1867. 
And in reference to deaths, last year representing 
five weeks, deduct one-fifth from the number for 
that year, and the record will stand, for four weeks 
of 1867, 958, and 1868, 914. 


Paitapa., 7th mo. 1, 1868. J. M. Extis. 
_——— 88 


ITEMS. 

Mattuew Vassar has, by his will, added & con- 
siderable sum to the endowment of the Vassar 
Female College at Poughkeepsie. In his lifetime 
he had contributed $400,000 and a valuable farm of 
200 acres, on which the college buildings are erect- 
ed. By his will, it appears that he bequeathes 
$50,000 as a ‘* Lecture Fund,’’ directing the income 
to be appropriated to procuring from time to time 
distinguished persons in America and Europe to 
deliver lectures on Literature and the Arts and 
Sciences. He also gives $50,000 as an ‘ Auxiliary 
Fund,’’ directing its income to be appropriated to 
aid such students of superior minds and high 
scholarship as may be unable to pay full charges 
for board and tuition, and who shall apply in 
writing to participate in said privileges at or before 
their admission, and who, on due examination, 
shall be approved and selected by the college 
authorities as suitable persons. At the time of his 
death he held a mortgage of $75,000 on the college, 
which was cancelled in his will. 

AN APPEAL has again come up from the South for 
aid to the freedmen in the shape of food. The 
teachers in charge of the colored schools in South 
Carolina give a woeful account of the destitution. 
All crops failed last year; the caterpillar devoured 
the cotton; floods drowned the corn; merchants 
will not sell foot to the freedmen on trust; the 
Bureau has withdrawn physical aid ; hence the call 
for charity. Crops promise well this year, and 
could the freedmen have aid just now, so they 
could return to their own fields and work their own 
crops, it would give them new life, and at once end 
the famine there. 

Mount Ceyis Rarhway.—The railway over Mount 
Cenis was opened to the public on the 15th of Jane, 
and the journey from Susa to St. Michael was per- 
formed with perfect regularity and success. For 
the present, there are to be two trains daily each 
way. The journey over the mountain, which, by 
the most rapid mode of conveyance, has hitherto 
occupied ten hours, can now be accomplished in 
half that time. 

Tae Nortu German PariiaMENt has adopted the 
bill for the institution of a new system of weights 
and measures. The chief feature of the bill is that 
it introduces the decimal system. The metre will 
be the basis of measurement, and the mile as a 
measure of distance will consist of 7500 metres. 
This is the German mile, which at present equals 
4.611 English statue miles, or 7424 metres. The 
bill, therefore, increases the German mile by 76 
meters. This law is to go into operation January 
Ist, 1872. 
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FRIENDS’ INT 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following new and desirable goods are well 
worth the attention of Friends, viz. : 


2 pps GRASS CLOTH, scarce and desirable. 

HAIR CLOTH, volored and White, for Skirting. 

1500 yds Neat Figured all Wo | DE LAINSS, 37, 44, 50c. 

1200 PERSIAN CHALLIES, very neat, ouly 2. 

3000 Dark Neat LAWNS, reduce to 25c. 

500 Neat Plaid and Plkin GENGH AMS, 31, 37 and 40c. 

15 dez. Silk Mixt GLOVES, Extra size, b2jc. 

WHITE PIQUE. from Auctton, very choap. 

Neat Brown Striped CALABRIANS, 

5 lots Crape MARETZ aud TAMARTINES, from 
Auction. 

Pixin SHADES, 274. 44. 50. 56 and 62}c. 

SYLVANIA CLOTH, Brown aud Black Mixtures. 
GAUZE FLANNELS avd SHIRTS, for Men and 

omen. 

PLAIN MIXT CASSIVERES, large assortment. 

PLAIN SHADES of CLOTHS, best makes. 


At Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
STOKES & WOOD, 
702 Arch 8t., Philada. 


WEAVER & PENNOCK, 


Plumbing, Gas and Steam Fitting, 
No. 37 North Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


to execute all orders in oar line, with 
418 1018p. 
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We are now pre 
neatneas and dixpatch and respeetfully ask a trial. 
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General Furnishing Undertaker, 
No: 907 Pilbert. Street. 


A general assurtmedht of Ready made Coffins; and every —_ 
site for Funerals furnished, 37 


SARAH M. GARRIGUES, 
BONNET MAKER, 


REMOVED TO 
No. 466 Franklin Street. 
Second door below Buttonwood, West side, 
620 4tp. PHILADELPHIA. 


QUESTIONS UPON BOOKS 


OF THE 


OLD THSTAMENT, 


By a Teacher. 
Also the Second Edition of the 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ MANUAL, 
By Benjamin Hallowell. 


Are vow ready and for sale by 
Bans. Srrattan, Richmond, Ind. 
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T. Extwoop Cuapmay, 3 S. Fifth St. 
620tf. Ext M. Lams, Baltimore, Md. 


CEORCE FOX’S WORKS. 





ee oe 








in eight volume-. 
say ao by mail to C D., 
Teuth *t., Phiiadelphia, mentioning the price delivered there. 
74 2tp. 











PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 11, 1868. 


WM. HEACOCK 


Emmor Comiy, 144 N. Seventh St., Philada, 


WANTED, a copy, in good order of Gould & Hopper’s edition, 
Any one having a copy for a-le. will please 
cme of W. Hodgson, No. 103 North 







ELLIGENCER. 





Time, Labor and Fuel Saved, 
BY USING MOORE’S 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC SOAP, 


The washing can be done in half the time it requires with ordi- 
Bary . Hard or soft water can be used, without boiling th« 
clothes. For cleaning paint it has no superior. It removes 
grease from clothing and carpets. Give it a trial. Sold by 
— eee. Factory, 613 N. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia 

‘ 


® ISAAC DIXON, 


120 South Eleventh Street, 
DEALER IN 


WATCHES, 
JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE, 


All kinds of Watches repsired and warranted. 
American Levers for $23.00, warranted, 
Old Gold xnd Silver bought or taken in exchange. 


BEST PAINTS KNOWN 


For HOUSES, ROOFS, BARNS FENC3r3, RAIL 
ROADS, BRIDGES, CABS, &c., at % the wat of Lead. 
100 Ibs, of the Pecura Co.’s dark-colured Paint (costing #12.50) wi.l 
paint as much as 250 Ibs. of Leal, (costing $40.00.) and wear longer. 
This Co’s Ware Leap is the whitest and nost durable known, 
, af ‘SMITH BOWEN, Séec'y . 
Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 
4181017 Office, 150 N. @th'St., 2’ dlad-. 


1033, deSeut 4 acme Rawat 


WALL PAPERS, 
Just in for Spring Sales. LINEN WINDOW SHLADES manufac- 
tared, Plain and Gilt. ountry trace invited. 


JOANSTUN’S DEPOT, 
418em718. No. 1033 Spring Garden St. bel. 11th. 
Branch Office, 307 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 


DISCIPLINE 


PHILADELPHI\ YEARLY MEETING. 
‘ CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Price 60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen. 

T. E. CHAPMAN, 
No. 3 South Fifth St. 





613t95 


“CHALFONTHE,” 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
This New and Commodious 


BOARDING HOUSE, 


Pleasantly situated on North Carolina 
Avenue, with unobstructed 
views of the Ocean, 
Is beieg furnished with a special regard to the comfort of its 
— Persons wishing good accommodation in a quiet esthb- 
hment, will please address 
BLISHA ROBERTS, Proprietor, 

530 6tp. Atlantic City, NJ. 


















































FRIENDS, LN TRELLIGENCER 





CEDAR COTTAGE, FOR SATE. 
Atlantio City, N. J. In the School Room Chap'ers in the I’hilosophy of Efluca- 
eation. By John 8. Hart: «+ e-ccceeccceces coscees $1 25 
Is ceaeee lorated on Pennrylvania Avetiue, between the Bhton ‘of :he Repumtion in the Society of Friends in 1827-8. 
onnen 2 and beach, and is now open for the reception of eursts by S.M Jonnie, cloth. gilt title B47 1 pe-ce+.eeeeeceee. 1 00 
M. R.CHANDLEK. he New Testament, cloth embossed, gi t title, 600 pp , clear 
“Dry "Goel for Friends. type Pe POOH e meee es SHOT SH HHO EH EEE EE EE HE EE EE SEEEEES 10 
Neat P cket Testaments, 20 cts. and upwards, 
00 S or rien S. , Tour to Wert Indies, by Aachel Wileon Moore, Price fe- 
BUCO ere ee cde 220 cee ccacrencnwen creas seeeeseecesecees 10 


on, if the est Place to yprncene them. ? Questions upon Booke of the O14 Testament, by a Teacher. ni 


‘at Jou w Madieerions” oe aa Y Relistons. Daties—Meditati 
> =? ta'ions on Life and its Relietons Duaties— ati nes 
WSL LE’S, | om Death and Eternty, by —_ kke, (translated hy F, 
Seventh and Spring Garden Sts. Rogan.) teu henks, makiog 8 pp.-prie $8 10 of $175 eerb, 
, Youug Friends’ Menus', by eorjare n Hal'owell. ch th-.--- 76 
PHILADELPHI>?. Mitche'l's New Gener 1 Atlas, txts: pfty~ight qaerto » 


; List of Post ( fi-es in United States and Canadas; Po: - 
It is the place, for he keeps the best assortment of; tion of the same; Time table, inticating «ifference in 


any other store in the city, and ofien has goods not| time b- tween the principal cities of the world, and ther 
te be obtained elsewhere. « air-line distance from Washington. Kmbur-ed clo h bind- 


ipa ells lvts ring------ aesah mens ; ee see porween” 10 00 
ut 20 ce.t additional wheu rent mai 
Look at the prices!! CF BMMON CMI Y, 14s, Seventh Re 


lot of MADUNNAS, 26 and 40 cts. Ex'ra cheap. 
Wool DE BUGES, 40 cts. Very desirable 

oe all Wiol DB LAINES, 81 cta. 
ATR MELAVGERS 87) ots. - Very pretty. 


NEW YORE 
Friends’ Supply Store. 


~| _ HENRY HAUSKK would respe trully inform the Friends of 
ey; Veuply Meeting, and others, that he will keep con- 
sfab‘ly dn hand an assortment of Mlain DR Ss @ wD. SIAM LS, 
HANDK +} Bch E#8, GLOVES, &c &c, imporied eepecially for 
them. PLAIN Bu NETS—and will take orders for them. The 
store is about half a binck from the Meeting hvuse,—No. 132 
Third Avenue, between Fourteenth and Fifieenth Sta. New York 
City _ a Bm TIRp. 


THOMAS M. SEEDS. 
HATTER, 
N». 41 North Second Street. 


Always on hani, and made to order, a large assor’- 
nent of Friends’ Hata, as he makes a specialty of 
hat part of the Hattirg business. 3768 ly 


CA RPETINGS, 
Wind:w Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, &., 


Fou BALE BY 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
37za_ , 33 N. Second St,, Philadelphia. 


‘NEWENGLAND MUTUAL 


See 
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50. 
White uod Ootored BAR: “RLONA and INDIA SILK SHAWLS. 
Bound THIBET SHAWLS, Long and Square. Best assortmen: 
and best bound of any in the city. 
Silk Layellas ard Hungarians, sometimes called Neapolitan 
sai ana and $$1 50; duuble fold 
; Own imp tation; only lot in city. 
ema t alt. 





BOOES 


I8SUBD BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCLATION OF FRIENDS," 


YOR SaLR BY 
EMMOR COMLY, 
.., 44 North Seventh Street, Phitada. 
Biblical History Familiarized by. Questlépe, 
By Aun A. Townsenp, i8mo, 324 pp. Prica +1 00 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions and An 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schouis. By 
Jane Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25¢ 
“ 108 ab “ Second. “ 50. 
PRISCILLA’ CADWALLADER, Memot: of 





18m0. 141 pp., Cloth............. .sooees os. Price 50 i 
THOMAS WOOD, thé Btory of, by A.L P. Life Insurance Co., of Boston. 
18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible ............... Price 20: W, D. STROUD & Co., 
Bavamoesl Postry ix the Culldren- Philadetphia Office 32 N. ritth St. 
B32 M0. 64 PP...c.cressesees seoreoenssereres «Price 20 GENERAL AGENTS ’ 


A Daily Soriptural Watchword and Gospe! 
Promise for the encouragement of those Who ma: 
wwrig Bolg we: —— vy de eos 

lend edbove + ice She 
Thoughts Se oe ‘Wain or Questions, aud 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro 
fitable, Reflection io the Young Mind; By Jast 


For Pennsyivania, Delaware, Maryland and 
West Virginia 


Cash Assets over $5,000,000. 


Distribuvien of dividends annually, in cash. 

All Policies are non-forfeiting. 

The Company is strictly mutual. 

The interest uf Policy-hulders is secured by the laws of Maasa- 


b 
Re aca a eed Dl vf inbrmation apply at oar offes, or to any of our Agents 


CONCORDVILLE SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies and Gentiemen, 


On Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
Courses College Prepar- tury, Ladies G:aduating, aud Scientific. 


“A Treasury of Paots"—s Book designed tor 
Children, /in Six Numbers, being a tevisior > 
“ Barly Impressions.” seb by Jaw Jonwens, 
6 Nos., ne 64 Ppp eac seecceeee Price Sur. 
Conversations on the Queries. By 

Haanzist &. Stoceiy. 18mo 136 pp.... .Price 4% 


21 of the Incti- 
Besays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace | jimistane amenities 
nek 8. M.J. 18mo. 50 pp. Oloth....: ..... Price 20¢ For Catalogue, add 


J0skr SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Principal, 
Cuncurdvi le, Delaware Co., Pa. 
or BENJ. ¥. LEUGuTt. A M., 
627¢103. Chestertuwn, N. ¥ 


ys upon sonie of the Testimoniés of Tr=.th 
Wad bold ty the oe 
18mo. 71 pp... cerecsesercesecepreP tice 25¢, 
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